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From Janney’s Life of Fox. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE VIEWS OF GEORGE 
FOX, CONCERNING CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIES 
(Concluded from page 67.) 

It will be seen on examination of the testi- 
monies borne by the primitive Friends, that 
they waged a determined warfare against every 
form of oppression, vice and folly. They made 
no compromise with the world. They appear 
not to have taken into account*the opprobrium 
they would incur, or the sufferings to which 
they must be subjected. Neither the rewards 
of wealth and honor, nor the penalties of pain, 
imprisonment and death, could induce them to 
swerve from the narrow path marked out for 
them by the secret monitor within the breast. 
Cromwell acknowledged their incorruptible in- 
tegrity in these remarkable words, ‘‘ Now I see 
there is a people risen that I cannot win either 
with the gifts, honors, offices, or places; but 
all other sects and people I can.” 

Is it surprising that the world rose up in 
arms against them? The English hierarchy 
and the Dissenting clergy, though opposed to 
each other, could combine to attack these dar- 
ing advocates of a free and unsalaried Christian 
ministry. The rulers of the nation and the 
heads of universities, were alarmed at the 
broaching of those doctrines of liberty and 
equality, which struck at the root of aristocratic 
power. The magistrates and judges lent their 
aid to repress the rising sect, and the rude pop- 
ulace, incited by the example of their supe- 





riors, inflicted upon their unresistid victims, 
every form of opprobrium and abuse. In the 
year 1662, being two years after the accession 
of Charles Il., there were in the prisons of 
England, 4200 of those called Quakers, who 
had been committed for frequenting meetings, 
for refusing to swear, and for other branches 
of their Christian testimonies. Some of the 
prisons were so crowded with them, that there 
was not sufficient room for all to sit down at: 
once. Many were confined in damp‘ and filthy 
cells, where they sickened and died, for want 
of pure air. ‘ 

They were cruelly beaten; neither age nor 
sex being regarded, but the most delicate wo- 
men, and men far advanced in years, were 
treated with rude severity. 

On the accession of James II., fourteen hun- 
dred of them remained in prison, a number of 
whom had been thus separated from their fami- 
lies during twelve or fourteen years, and some 
hundreds had died in prison. 

In the city of London alone, five hundred 
were at one time imprisoned, and many of them 
beirg in Newgate and Bridewell, were thrust 
in among the felons. 

In Thomas Ellwood’s autobiography, after 
describing their condition in Newgate, he thus 
relates the removal of himself and others to 
Bridewell : 

‘The porter of Bridewell came to us and 
told us we knew the way to Bridewell without 
him, and he could trust us ; therefore, he would 
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not stay nor go with us, but left us to take our 
own time, so we were in before bedtime. 

Having made up our packs and taken our 
leave of our friends, whom we were to leave 
behirfd, we took our bundles on our shoulders, 
and walked two and two abreast, through 
the Old Baily and Fleet street, and so to 
old Bridewell. And it being about the 
middle of the afternoon, and the streets 
pretty full of people, both the shop-keepers at 
their doors and passengers in the way, would 
stop us, and ask us what we were and whither 
We were going; and when we had told them 
we were prisoners going from one prison to 
another, ‘ What !’ said they, ‘ without a keeper?’ 
‘No,’ said we, ‘for our word, which we have 
given, is our keeper.’ Some, thereupon would 
advise us not to go to prison, but to go home. 
But we told them we could not do so; we could 
suffer for our testimony, but could not fly 
from it.” 

Those who were not imprisoned, suffered 
great hardships, for the trained bands, armed 
with muskets, pikes, and halberds, came fre- 
quently to break up their meetings, and rush- 
ing in furiously among them, wounded and 
bruised many. When the meeting-houses were 
locked up by the public authorities, the Friends 
met near them in the streets, where, being en- 
gaged in preaching and praying, they attracted 
a crowded auditory, and made many proselytes. 
When their meeting-houses were torn down, 
they met near the ruins; when dirt and rub- 
bish were thrown upon them, they refused to 
disperse, standing close together and willing to 
be buried ‘‘ witnessing for the Lord.” Even 
the children among them assembled and kept 
up their meetings when their parents were 


‘taken to prison. 


Such passive fortitude has seldom been wit- 
nessed in any age or country. but they were 
not less bold and fearless in asserting their doc- 
trines, than patient in suffering for them. They 
abhorred persecution, but they loved all men, 
and prayed sincerely, even for those who caused 
them to suffer. 

From the rise of the Society to the passage of 
the Toleration Actin 1689, being a period of about 
40 years,they were,with some short intermissions, 
exposed to almost continual persecution both 
in great Great Britain and in several of -her 
Awerican colonics. But although they patiently 
suffered imprisonment and the spoiling of their 
goods, they did not fail to take such methods 
for relief as were consistent with the spirit of 
the gospel; they appealed constantly to the 
public through the press, and to their rulers by 
respectful petitions, 

“ Baxter, though not favorably disposed to- 
wards Friends, bears testimony to their constan- 
ey under the cruel operation of the Conventicle 
Act, observing, ‘ Here the Quakers did greatly 


NE ah ei “ETE NAY ER ag ~ 


relieve the sober people for a time; for they 


-| Were so resolute,‘and so gloried in their con- 


stancy and sufferings, that they assembled 
opeoly at the Bull and Mouth, near Aldersgate, 
and were dragged away daily to the common jail, 
and yet desisted not, but the rest came next 
day. Abundance of them died in prison, and 
yet they continued their assemblies still.’ ” 

On this passage, Orme, the biographer of 
Baxter makes this remark: “ Had there been 
more of the same determined spirit among 
others which the Friends displayed, the suffer- 
ings of all parties would sooner have come to 
an end. The government must have given 
way, as the spirit of the country would have 
been effectually roused. The conduct of the 
Quakers was infinitely to their honor.” In 
another note relative to Friends, the same wri- 
ter remarks: ‘The heroic and persevering 
conduct of the Quakers, in withstanding the 
interference of government with the rights of 
conscience, by which they finally secured those 
peculiar privileges they so richly deserve to 
enjoy, entitles them to the veneration of all 
the friends of civil and religious freedom.””* 

The benefit that has accrued to mankind 
from the support and extension of these Chris- 
tian testimonies, can admit of neither doubt 
nor dispute: and the inquiry may arise in some 
minds, how shall we account for the fact that 
the primitive Friends were enlightened on 
these subjects so far beyond the age in which 
they lived? 

They were a deep, spiritually-minded people, 
who sought the truth without prejudice ; rely- 
ing, not upon human authority or tradition, but 
reading diligently the sacred Scriptures, and 
trusting in the revelations of Divine grace in 
the soul, as the*Holy Oracles of God. 


— ~~ ——-——— 
HOLY LIVING. 


It is necessary that every man should con- 
sider, that since God hath given him an ex- 
cellent nature, wisdom, and choice, an un der- 
standing soul, and an immortal spirit; having 
made him lord over the beasts, and but a little 
lower than the angels; he hath also appointed 
for him a work and a service great enough to 
employ those abilities, and hath also so designed 
him to a state of life after this, to which he can 
only arrive by that service and obedience. 
And, therefore as every man is wholly God’s 
own portion by the title of creation, so all our 
labors and care, all our powers and faculties, 
must be wholly employed in the service of God, 
even all the days of our life, that, this life being 
ended, we may live with Him forever. 

Neither is it sufficient that we think of the 
service of God as a work of the least necessity, 








*Quoted in Bvan’s Exporition—Brief Account. 
&e., p. 39. 
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or of small employment, but that it be done by us’ 
as God intended it; that it be done with great 
earnestness and passion, with much zeal and 
desire ; that we refuse no labor, that we bestow 
upon it much time, that we use the best guides, 
and arrive at the end of glory by all the ways 


of grace, of prudence, and re!igion. 
. Jeremy Taylor. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TESTIMONY TO PEACE. 


The views and sentiments, together with the 
very interesting matter so intimately connected 
with the Society of Friends and its principles, 
published in t! e second number of the “ Jnte/- 
ligencer,” bearing the initials G. F., are sound 


and substantial truths, and well worthy the se- 


rious consideration of all our members ; showing 


indubitably the extensive moral influeace which 
these principles have exerted, and the good they 
have accomplished in the world when strictly 
adhered to. I greatly rejoice to see such 
communications, believing they are calculated 
to awaken us out of the torpor into which we 
have gradually fallen, and clear our mental 
vision of the mist which a long period of ease 
and prosperity has had a tendency to gather 
around us. 

It remains to be an incontrovertible truth 
that any society which does not frequently re- 
cur to first principles, will soon go to decay. 
The great principle of peace is a fundamental 
principle, and lies at the foundation of the true 
Christian church. If we, asa people, let go 
this indispensable testimony, all is gone! The 
vitalizing power which gives virtue and efficacy 
to our labors and exercises is wanting; and, 
though the form and profession may continue 
for a time, we will eventually go to the world 
and fully imbibe its spirit. 

I query then: is not loyalty to the Prince of 
Peace of paramount importance to any other 
power? Faithfulness in this is the strength 
and cement of society, and the basis of all true 
religion. It is the chief corner-stone upon 
which all the Christian virtues rest. Love and 
fidelity to this blessed principle is the most 
prominent badge of discipleship, and must for- 
ever remain as diametrically opposed to all war, 
and its merciless and cruel concomitants, as 
light is to darkness. 

No matter how plausible the pretext may 
eppear, war being wrong in principle, all argu- 
ment in its favor is but vain sophistry, lament- 
ably deceiving the innocent and inexperienced 
youth by the false gloss and glory that its ad- 
vocates are wont to throw around it. It is 
admitted by the most enlightened statesmen to 
be the most expensive policy that nations can 
adopt for the settlement of differences ; and this 
is the least of the evil, and searcely worth 
noting in comparison with the awful demorali- 













zation and dreadfal enormities which attend the 
camp and field of the warrior. 

Now, although respect may be due to the 
‘* powers that be,” greater importance is often 
attached to fallible human laws than they de- 
serve ; for, as they are mostly an expression of 
the popular will, and indicate the condition of 
the public mind, if that be corrupt and oppress- 
ive, its enactments are so also. 

Now, when any of these laws conflict with 
the rights of conscience and the clear divine 
command, “ Thou shalt not kill,” corroborated 
also by the blessed Messiah, where he says, “ 1 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,”’—here is a direct collision between di- 
vine and human requisitions. Which shall we 
obey ?—let the wise in beart answer! I appeal 
to the young men, members of the Society of 
Friends, upon whose shoulders the ark of these 
inestimable testimonies must soon rest; and 
especially to our peculiar testimony to peace- 
able principles do I solicit your attention. Are 
you prepared to let it fall to the ground? It is 
in imminent danger at the present time of be- 
ing trodden under foot and lost. I entreat you 
to stand firm upon this rock; I believe the ex- 
istence of our Society depends upon it! What 
matter if a little of our earthly property is taken, 
—the consciousness of suffering in the cause of 
truth will be to you heavenly riches, and an 
exceeding great reward. 

Remember that Friends in the beginning 
suffered the loss of their earthly substance, and 
even life itself was not too dear to be laid 
down in support of these glorious testimonies. 

Indiana, 3d mo. 26, 1864. Cc. 8. 





—— 


“This is the love of God, that ye keep his 
commandments.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


Each tree in a copse or grove is taller, and 
usually more erect than one of the same species 
standing alone; and it is to be observed, that 
the grove trees are, in a manner, mutually de- 
pendant upon each other—that they protect 
each other. If, by the agency of wind and 
storm, a portion of them falls, the others, left 
more exposed, are not sufficiently rooted, usu-- 
aliy, to withstand the fury of the tempest. In 
other words they are not formed for the con- 
tingency of standing alone. But the lone tree 
which has come up in some bye-way or hedge, 
protected, perhaps, by brambles in its first fee- 
ble years, stands amid the elemental rage un- 
harmed. Its roots spread broad and deep, and 
stay it with the force of many cords. Its branches 
are more extended than its forest relatives. 
Welcome birds, and even flocks, people its 
shade. It is noticed and admired by the eb- 
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servant passer. Seldom does the red bolt, 
which tears the cloud’s thin mantle, scathe it. 
It is a providential witness. Do we not find 
a typical analogy in the social status of the 
children of the Lord’s planting? Where they 
form communities, there perfection seems allied 
to delicacy; and the beauty of holiness to a 
kind of linear attenuation. They are, too, each 
other’s helpers in the Lord, so that a kind of 
mutual dependance is not only felt, but needed. 
But when these are called to dwell alone, they 
lose, in isolation, a part of their wonted vigor. It 
is true they feel the support of the Everlasting 
One, and are conscious of being under His holy 
care ; but the howling blasts of derision, and it 
may be of scorn, press with such direct force, 
that they would fain seek some external aid 
—some sympathetic condolence. Full well we 
know that many a tried valiant of the Cross, 
has gone out from the sympathetic band, and 
held the standard of the Prince of Peace amid 
the outward roar of elements without fear and 
without wavering ; but when we look back over 
the past, the words “too few” will be an oppo- 
site response. 

Even the external condition of those who 
are privileged to ‘“‘ take sweet counsel together,” 
is moulded into forms as various as the locali- 
ties they people. Hence we may infer, that 
Sardis, though of the same faith, will be un- 
like Philadelphia. At this point of our inqui- 
ry, we see how comely is the mantle of Charity, 
and how it fits them all. It will not do for the 
church at Pergamos to censure that of Laodi- 
cea for a little diversity in practice ; for their 
station is alike, that of brethren, of whom 
Christ is the Head. 

Let us now revert to the isolated Friend, 
who, in the infancy of experience, may be 
found among brambles, and, in a manner, pro- 
tected by the thorny shield. He grows in 
stature, and in favor both with God and man. 
And He who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, tempers to him thewind. Like the pat- 
riarch, he is faithful, and like Lot, he lives 


unspotted amid the surrounding contagion.. 


The fruit he bears is not of strife; but, in a 
manner, for the healing of the nations. He is, 
in effect, a city set upon a hill, whose light 
cannot be hid. His foundation is a rock upon 
which the rains may beat, and the tempest 
blow in vain. And the celestial manna, that 
daily falls for him, will be as a sweet savor to 
his posterity through other generations. When 
the spiritual votary is a woman, the simile ap- 
plies to her with a force still more perfect and 
peculiar. Hence it follows that wherever we 
are, our geparate relations, and responsibilities 
to God and to man, are not changed ; for He is 
everywhere present, and everywhere near, and 
a very present Helper to all who call upon, and 
trustin Him. Then, O rebellious soul! if thou 


take the wings of the morning, and fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, there, too, He will 
be. And if thou feel like an exile in the Vale 
of Achar, He will be to thee a Door of Hope; 
for He is good, and his mercy endures forever. 
Prophetstown, Iil., 4th mo. 1864. oh’ 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. . 


Faith works by love. Through faith from 
God his Saviour a believer’s own heart is filled ; 
then, and thereby, through love, he exerts a 
beneficent influence on the world. Standing in 
the midst, between God and his neighbor, a 
Christian—not himself a motive power, but 
only a receptive vessel—gets on the upper side, 
and so gives on the lower side. By faith he 
receives, and by love he labors; thus, his life 
on earth alternates, like the heart that is beat- 
ing in his breast, until, with: the heart’s last 
throb, the life leaps over into a larger place—a 
life free, full, eternal. Love’s labor consists of 
two parts—doing and bearing. These two are 
different but inseparable, like the confluent 
sources of a river, or the two diverging stems 
of a bifurcate tree. Still more exactly, per- 
haps, both in their distinction and their union, 
they may be.compared to the right and left 
hands of a living man. In the body, some- 
times the right hand and sometimes the left 
bears the chief strain, while the corresponding 
member is for the moment left comparatively 
at ease; at other times the weight is distribu- 
ted equally between them. In like manner, 
the Christian life is sometimes mainly a labori- 
ous activity, sometimes mainly a patient endur- 
ing, and sometimes both at the same time and 
in equal measures. 1 could not venture to de- 
termine whether is the greater Christian, the 
man who bears injuries patiently in a forgiving 
spirit, or the man who labors in some depart- 
ment of duty, bearing down by sheer force all 
the obstacles that stand in his way. The doers, 
as a general rule, are better known in the 
church and the world than the bearers. The 
results of active Jove bulk more largely in his- 
tory than those of passive love; but perhaps 
in the inherent merits of the case, and in the 
judgment of the Omniscient, faith has borne 
as much and as precious fruit in enduring evil 
as in doing good. Those ancient warriors who 
were left-handed, and could sling stones at an 
hair’s bread and not miss, contributed as 
much to the prowess of the army in the day of 
battle as their fellow-soldiers who grasped 
broad-swords in strong right hands. The meek, 
Christlike bearer of evil is as much needed and 
as much used in the work of the kingdom, as 
the active, Christlike doer of good. Assuredly 
those early disciples of the Lord found the 
duty as difficult as any positive work in which 
they had been engaged. In trying to fulfil it, 
they speedily reached the bottom of their own 
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resources; finding that they possessed not the sufii- 
cient supply for meeting and satisfying this 
new demand, they said to the Lord, “ Increase 
our faith.” If the city were suddenly doubled 
in size, and consequently a double quantity of 
water drawn from the ever-increasing multi- 
tude of openings in its water-channels, the in- 
habitants, feeling some faintness and fearing 
more, would raise a united cry for a larger sup- 
ply from the fountain-head. It is thus that the 
disciples of Christ are kept from failing. Their 
confidence rests not on the sufficiency of their 
own attainments, but on the fulness and free- 
ness of their Saviour’s love. Although it 
seems paradoxical in form, it is, nevertheless, 
strictly true in fact, that their security in great 
emergencies lies not in their fullness but in 
their emptiness, according to Paul’s sharply de- 
fined, experimental antithesis, “When I am 
weak, then am I strong.” — W. Arnot. 





“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.”’ 
cviiesninllblaiinin 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SUITABLE READING. 


I was pleased to see in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
No. 2, a proposition for an “ organization 
amongst us of an Association for the publica- 
tion of Friends’ works, ancient and modern, 
and the preparation of suitable bouks for the 
reading of our children, as well as those of 
more mature years.” Such an association com- 
posed of Friends, whose liberal education and 
enlarged views should render them competent 
judges of general literature, might confer great 
benefit upon our Society: particularly upon 
those persons, who reside at a distance from 
other Friends, and who, coming but seldom to 
town, have not the opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with the variety of new publications 
constantly issuing from the press, many of 
which would be great acquisitions to the libra- 
ries of their respective neighborhoods. 

These wish some guide in their purchases, 
something on which to depend for the charac- 
ter of a book, beyond the hasty examination 
which limited time allows in looking over a 
number. If this is the case respecting books 
for the grown people, how much more does it 
apply to those for the young? The Associa- 
tion of Women Friends, though good in its 
way, does not nearly meet our wants. We 
need books which will interest our children, 
and, by so doing, leave some impress upon their 
minds. It does not matter how good they are ; 
if they do not interest, few traces will be left. 
The journals and writings of our predecessors 
seldom speak to their experiences. They are 
often written in a dry style, and treat of theo- 
logical disputations; and even when they are 
a record of personal experience, they have few 


attractions for the buoyant young beginner, — 
who knows nothing of the struggles of those 
dear old Friends, who were battling against all 
other sects, in defence of their religious prin- 
ciples, and to obtain the principles which we 
now enjoy. Little do they know anything of 
the sorrows and temptations that beset the older 
Pilgrim, nor is it desirable they should. I 
am often reminded of an expression of Eliza- 
beth Fry, who says, “Take heed that you do 
not impose the cross which Christ hath not 
imposed.” Many a little child, I do believe, 
has listened to the inward monitor, and has 
known the influence of the Holy Spirit without 
the intervention of man; that Holy Spirit 
which leads out of evil, and into all good. Bat 
the mass of children, among whom are mine, 
need “here a little, and there a little,” “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept,” and I, 
for one, should be glad to get all the outward 
helps I could. I should like my children to 
think that war cannot be justified ; that slavery 


.|is a great sin, and that the Gospel cannot be 


preached fur money. I should like them to 
have books which they can understand, and 
which would inculcate these principles. 

Why are we so averse to use the narrative 
form in conveying instruction, when our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ taught his followers 
by parables? Is it really wrong? Is it not 
rather the milk which the babes need? We can 
never give our children grace, but cannot we 
do something in the way of preparing the 
ground for the reception of the good seed? 
Cannot we do something towards teaching them 
to listen to the voice of the Lord, and when 
He calls them, to answer, “ Here am I?” 

The Bible is full of narrative, and its narra- 
tives are sermons, which suit the love of action 
developed in all healthy children. It enlists 
the most earnest attention by its never-weary- 
ing stories of Isaac and Jacob, of Joseph and 
his brethren, of the captive little maiden stolen 
from her home by a marauding band, and of 
her returning good for evil by telling Naaman 
where to find the cure for his terrible disease ; 
of David and Goliath ; and following all these, 
how does the ear turn to listen to the records 
of Him, who was meek and lowly of heart— 
even Jesus? ; 

And now [ ask for something which we can 
give our children to read—something to give 
to those who are not members, but who attend 
our First-day schools. For twenty years I 
have been interested in this subject—for 
twenty years I have visited Friends’ book- 
stores—for twenty years I have looked for 
books such as I have described—and for 
twenty years I have been constrained to search 
in vain. 

I remember my own childhood, and my 
haste to get through my allotted portion of re- 
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« ligious reading, and also that I told my mother 
*that “I did not like to read about people after 
they got good.” Now, that I have analyzed 
the feeling, and understand why children do 
not like such works, I prefer putting in the 
hands of mine some of such as are prepared for 
the Sabbath schools of other denominations, 
which, though they do not inculcate our pecu- 
l'ar views,* yet teach in the language which all 
understand—(that of example) that our ‘Heav- 
enly Father loves us, and that if we will serve 
and obey Him, He will never leave nor forsake 
us, but will preserve us here and make us 
happy hereafter. It is with more reluctance I 
give them to those who are brought under our 
influence but once a week, as, in that case, our 
every day teaching is not at hand to counteract 
those impressions which we think erroneous. 
What can we do better under present cir- 
cumstances and with our present means? The- 
ory says we had better not work at all, than 
not to work satisfactorily ; but practice, which 
is far more certain in its conclusions than the- 
ory, says, that if we do not work, and earnestly, 
too, with the means which are put in our pow- 
er, indifferent as we may think them, and sow 
good seed, while we sleep, the enemy will sow 


tares. SUSAN H. 
4th mo, 18th, 1864. 





Por Friends sntelligencer. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN NEW JERSEY. 
No. 38. 

(Concluded from p. 101.) 

At the Abolition Convention of 1801, 172 
members were reported as belonging to the 
New Jersey Society, most of whose names 
would be recognized as being either Friends or 
their descendants. 

These members were so scattered as very 
much to retard the operations of the Society, 
and in the slaveholding portion of the State 
very few friends of abolition were to be found. 

The report says:—“ It is well known to 
those who have mach engaged in abolition con- 
cerns that, although there are great numbers 
who secretly wish well to the cause, and are 
ever ready to commend the successful exertions 
of others, yet very few of them are willing to 
devote their time and attention, or to engage in 
the laborious parts of the business. 

“In East Jersey slaves are very numerous, 
and, although instances not unfrequently occur 
of very cruel usage to them, yet in general 
they are mildly treated, more especially among 
the Low Dutch, who are possessed of a large 
number, and conduct towards them with great 
lenity ; they watch them close and oblige them 
to work hard, but in return feed and clothe 
them well. Although the opposition publicly 


* We consider these books objectionable if we 
would train our children as Friends.—Eps. 


























made from this part of the State to the aboli- 
tion of slavery has hitherto been so formidable, 
it is nevertheless believed that the cause is fast 
gaining ground there, and that light is spread- 
ing. More of a disposition has lately been 
manifested by slaveholders to countenance such 
of their slaves as are anxious to use endeavors 
to purchase their freedom. . ” 

“ Throughout the western portion of the 
State there are comparatively few slaves, and the 
number of these are continually diminishing. 
Some conception of this may be formed by the fol- 
lowing information stated in the report from the 
county of Gloucester. At the time the census was 
taken by order of the general government in 
1791, there were in that county 191 slaves. 
When taken by direction of this society in 
1794, only 47, and this present year, according 
to the census, the number is still less. We 
think it may be said that, with few exceptions, 
the slaves in this part of the State are kindly 
used, more so, it is apprehended, of latter time, 
and the practice of slaveholding is becoming 
daily more unpopular.” 

As Friends were more numerous in West 
Jersey, it is reasonable to suppose their influ- 
ence had much to do with this opposition to 
slavery. 

In regard to schools, they say, “ We do not 
know of any schools at present among us ex- 
clusively for them, but in most parts of the 
State, and very commonly in the Western 
Division, -they are incorporated with white 
children in the various small schools scattered 
over the country.” 

The Society had forwarded $50 to aid the 

Richmond, Va., Society in its labors. The Re- 
port to the Convention of Ist mo., 1803, says, 
“ Although the work of emancipation within 
our borders has not very conspicuously ad- 
vanced since our last report, yet exertions have 
been made in different parts of the State, and 
there -is reason to conclude that the clouds of 
prejudice are gradually yielding to the light of 
reason and the impulses of humanity. Ani- 
mated by this prospect, we were encouraged to 
believe that it would be seasonable again to ad- 
dress our legislative body, and have accordingly 
prepared a memorial to be presented at the 
next session.” 
They also report the organization of an aux- 
iliary Society, under the name of the “ Trenton 
Association for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery.” 

To the convention held Ist mo. 9, 1804, they 
say, “The labors of this Society since last 
year do not appear to have diminished. The 
Acting Committees in the several counties have 
been industriously engaged in the prosecution 
of claims for freedom whenever cases presented, 
and in several cases have been successful. 

“The memorial on the subject of slavery pre- 
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sented last year by this Society to our State 
Legislature was, at the instance of the Society, 
again called into view, at their late session; in 
consequence of which, leave was given to bring 
in a bill, which was ordered to be printed and lie 
over for consideration to the next sitting. The 
principal provision which it contains limits the 
term of servitude for boys at 25, and girls at 
21, of all born after a certain period. There 
appeared a very flattering disposition in a ma- 
jority of the members, and great hopes are en- 
tertained that it will eventually be crowned 
with success; but even should this hope be 
fallacious, we are assured that good effects will 
ensue from the application, as every thing which 
promotes investigation on this subject must 
operate in degree to disperse the mists of preju- 
dice and expose the odious nature of this 
national evil.” 

In First month, 1805, the Society say in their 
address to the Convention. “It is with pecu- 
liar pleasure that we have it in our power to 
commemorate an event which, as a demonstra- 
tion of the increasing triumph of justice and 
charity over ignorance and prejudice, must give 
universal satisfaction to all liberal minds. At 
the winter session of our Legislature a commit- 
tee of this Society attended to promote the suc- 
cess of the bill referred to in our last report. 
They met with a hearty co-operation on the 
part of many of the members, and finally it pas- 
sed into an act almost by an unanimous vote. 
We may further add from authority which may 
be relied upon, that contrary to the expecta- 
tion of many, the measure has given pretty 
general satisfaction, and but few murmurs have 
been excited, even in those parts of the State 
where there are most slaves.” 

In 1806, they say, “Itis with pleasure we 
observe that the late law of this State of which 
We transmitted a copy in our report of last 
year, is almost universally approved by the 
citizens.” 

The Society continued for several years to 
extend aid in cases of illegal servitude and in 
measures for the improvement of the colored 
people, but the zeal of its members began to 
flag, and when the Convention of 1812 came 
around, no delegation from New Jersey was 
present, but a communication from the Tren- 
ton Association, one of its auxiliaries was re- 
ceived. 

An effort was made in 1845 to have all slaves 
declared free by virtue of the new constitution, 
which went into operation in 1844. This would 
have emancipated it was thought about 4000 
who were slavesor apprentices under the eman- 
Cipation act—but the suit was lost in the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey. 

The following statement shows the number 
of colored persons in New Jersey according to 
the different census returns : 
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Census Free. Siave. Total. 
1790 2,762 11,423 14,185 
1800 44 02 12,422 16,824 
1810 7,843 10,851 18,694 
1820 12,460 7,557 20,017 
1830 18,303 2,254 20,557 
1840 21,044 6,74 21,718 
1850 23,810 2,36 24,046 
1860 25,318 18 25,336 
Of these 18 slaves, 6 were men, 12 women. 

J.M. T. 





Many say they have no peace nor rest, but 
so many crosses and trials, afflictions and sor- 
rows, that they know not how they shall ever 
get through them. Now he who in truth will 
perceive and take note, perceiveth clearly that 
true peace and rest lie not in outward things ; 
for, if it were so, the Evil Spirit also would 
have peace when things go according to his 
will, which is nowise the case. 

Therefore we must consider and see what is 
that peace which Christ left to his disciples 
when he said: “ My peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you.” 

Christ meant that inward peace which can 
break through all assaults and crosses of op- 
pression, suffering, misery, humiliation, and 
what more there may be of the like, so that a 
man may be joyful and patient therein; and 
what was bitter to him before shall become 
sweet, an d his heart shall remain unmoved 
under all changes at all times. 

Theologia Germanica. 


“Thou art my God ; early will I seek thee.” 





LINES OF BEAUTY IN NATURE. 

One of the child instincts, I believe, that few 
forget, is the emotion caused by all open ground, 
or lines of any spacious kind against the sky, 
behind which there might be conceived the sea. 
And I am certain that the modification of it 
which belongs to our after years is common to 
all, the love, namely, of a light distance appear- 
ing over a comparatively dark horizon, W hat- 
ever beauty there may result from effects of 
light on foreground objects, from the dew of the 
grass, the flash of the cascade, the glitter of the 
birch trunk, or the fair daylight hues of dark- 
er things, (and joyfulness there is in all of them,) 
there is yet a light which the eye invariably 
seeks with a deeper feeliug of the beautiful, 
the light of the declining or breaking day, and 
the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like watch- 
fires in the green sky of the horizon; a deeper 
feeling, I say, not perhaps more acute, but hav- 
ing more of spiritual hope and longing, less of 
animal and present life. It is not by nobler 
form, it is not by positiveness of hue, it is not 
by intensity of light that this strange distant 
space possesses its attractive power. But there 
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Digp, also, at Trenton, N.J., on the 15th of 4th 
month, 1864, Isapetta W., daughter of Hannah W. 
and the late James S. Sterling, in the 13th year of 
her age. In the conscientious life of this lovely 
child, she evinced that she had early acquainted 
herself with God, by which she was enabled, when 
bodily disease came, closely confining her to the 
bed four months, to feel entire resignation; telling 
her friends, ‘she was not afraid to die;” and ex- 
pressed great joy in so soon meeting with her dear 
father, who bad been as a guardian angel watching 
over her. Having composedly given directions for 
her funeral, she waited patiently for the pale mes- 
senger,.and wher summoned, she bade farewell, and 
added, “be good—good; meet me;” soon after 
which her angelic spirit took its flight. 


——, on the 31st of 3d month, 1864, of dropsy in 
the chest, Purses, wife of Joseph L. Taylor, in the 
69th year of her age; she was a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting, but for several years 
was seldom able, on account of ill health, to meet 
with her friends in social worship, but her feeling 
and interest were with them. Her illness was long 
and suffering, and was borne with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation. Soon after she was taken 
sick, she felt her disease was beyond the reach of 
human skill, and resigned herself to her heavenly 
Father’s will; frequently telling her sorrowing 
family not to grieve for her, but to love one an- 
other, and live in love and unity. Her devotion to 
ber family and friends was unlimited, ever striving 
to promote their welfare and bappiness, with that 
calm energy and unselfish kindness that were promi- 
nent features in her character. To the poor and 
afflicted she was ready to lend a helping hand, and 
offer a word of sympathy to the stricken heart. Her 
naturally strong mind was firm to what she believed 
to be right; walking uprightly in her path of duty, 
and doing unto others as she would be done by. 


is one thing that it has, or suggests, which no 
other object of sight suggests in equal degree, 
and that is—Infinity. It is of all visible things 
the least material, the least finite, the furthest 
withdrawn from the earth prison-house, the 
most typical of the nature of God, the most 
suggestive of the glory of His dwelling-place. 
For the sky of night, though we may know it 
boundless, is dark ; it is a studded vault, a roof 
that seems to shut us in and down; but the 
bright distance has no limit; we feel its in- 
finity, as we rejoice in its purity of light. 

Now, not only is this expression of infinity 
in distance most precious wherever we find it, 
however solitary it may be, and however unas- 
sisted by other forms and kinds of beauty, but 
it is of that value that no such other forms will 
altogether recompense us for its loss; and in 
proportion to its presence, it will exalt and 
render imprsssive even the most tame and trivial 
themes. 

I have repeated again and again that the 
ideas of beauty are instinctive, and that it is 
only upon consideration, and even then in a 
doubtful and disputable way, that they appear 
in their typical character; so that, while I 
assert positively, and have no fear of being able 
to prove, that a curve of any kind is more beau- 
tiful than aright line,I leave it to the reader to ac- 
cept or not the only reason of its agreeableness 
that [ can at all trace, namely, that every curve 
divides itself infinitely by its changes of direc- 
tion. 

What curvature is to lines, gradation is to 
colors. It is ¢heir infinity, and divides them 
into an infinite number of degrees.— Ruskin. 





, at his residence, near Camden, Del., on the 
3d of 4th month, 1864, Henry Swiceerr, in the 83d 
year of his age; a member of Camden Monthly 
Meeting. 

, suddenly, of paralysis, at the residence of 
her son, Sylvester Weeks, on the morning of the Ist 
of 3d month, 1864, Anrgai, Weeks, wife of Cornelius 
Weeks, aged 82 years. She was a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting, and a minister whose exemplary 
conduct corresponded with her station in society; 
she was quiet and unobtrusive in her deportment, 
and a steady attender of meetings when her health 
would permit. She has left an example of humility 
and steadfastness highly appreciated by the living 
members of the church, and was well esteemed by 
others not in membership with her. 
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Notice to ContrrBuTors.—Our friends 
often kindly send us selected pieces for publi- 
cation. When these do not appear, they may 
conclude they have already been published. 


———_—_ +~9r - 


(When Obituaries are sent us for publication, it must be with 
the understanding, that they are subject to curtailment by the 
Editors.) 





, after a short illness, on the 18th of 4th mo., 
1864, at the residence of her son, in Frankford, 
EvizapeTH WALTON, in the 70th year of her age; a 
—_—_—_— valuable member of Frankford Particular Meeting. 
Diep, at his residence, Trenton, N. J., on the 12th | The survivors were favored with an evidence that 
of Ist month, 1864, James S. Sreriine, in the 52d | she passed from this life to one of rest and peace. 
year of his age; a member of Chesterfield Monthly |Sbe was a concerned and devoted mother, kind 
Meeting. His extensive mercantile business, had | neighbor and sympathizing friend; active in the 
brought him in daily contact with rich and poor, | duties of life, and diligent In the attendance of re- 
who all received alike ihe same kindness and cor-|ligious meetings, where her devotions! spirit was 
diality from his overflowing generous heart. The | strengthening to the little company, with whom she 
language “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one| was wont to mingle in social worship; these will 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto me,” was | feel that in her removal, they have sustained a great 
applicable to him in his life, and we feel the com- | loss. Having been left a widow, with a large family 
fortable assurance that the invitation was extended | of children, the provision for and education of them 
to him, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit | devolving upon her, she experienced a large share 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation | of the trials and vicissitudes of this life, but being 
of the world.” blessed in her endeavors, she raised them all, 
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and was enabled to continue her motherly interest 
and care to the last. 


eee 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee of Friends 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
for promoting subscriptions to Friends’ Educational 
Association, will be held on 6th day, 5th mo. 6th, 
at 11 o'clock, at Race Street Meetiog House. The 
Annual Report will be acted on. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





THE OLD AND NEW TIMES. 


How much happiness, time and temper, have 
been saved to mankind by the inventor of luci- 
fer matches; and yet his name is unknown. 
What intolerable bores must have been the flint 
and steel! When the wise and witty Sydney 
Smith was in his seventy-third year, he amused 
himself by writing out a list, which will be 
found iu his memoir, of eighteen important 
changes which have taken place in England. 
In the first place, when he was a middle-aged 
man, gas was unknown ; and he says he has 
“groped about in the all but utter darkness of 
a twivkling oil lamp, under the protection of 
watchmen in their grand climacteric, and ex- 
posed to every species of degradation and in- 
sult.” He was nine hours sailing from Dover 
to Calais; nine hours riding from Taunton to 
Bath; in which he says, with an exaggerative 
wit, “ he suffered from 10,000 to 12,000 severe 
contusions, before stone-breaking Macadam was 
born.” He had no umbrella when it rained; 
and poor Jonas Hanway, who first introduced 
umbrellas, was finely persecuted and mocked 
for his courage. There were no quick and 
excellent cabs running; if he wanted to go 
beyond walking distance, he must fain get into 
“one of those cottages on wheels, a hackney 
coach,””—of which there is now only one exist- 
ing in London. But those hackney coaches 
were themselves a modern improvement. If, in 
the days of the youth of the witty writer we 
have quoted, he travelled to certain parts of the 
kingdom, he went in a slow wagon, as he was 
poor; he must otherwise go in the basket of a 
stage-coach, where his clothes were rubbed all 
to pieces. In even the very best of society, he 
says, “one-third of the gentlemen were always 
drunk.” ‘There was besides hardly an easy 
chair or a well-made sofa in the kingdom. 
Huge bedsteads harbored vermin, badly made 
windows excluded light, and ventilation was an 
undiscovered science. “ Positively,” writes the 
canon of St. Paul's, “I could not keep my 
small clothes in their proper place, for braces 
were uuknown.”” If a man had the gout, there 
was no colchicum; when small-pox was about, 
there was no vaccination ; and people who had 
lost their sight and their beauty from that 
scourge were met at every step. The doctors 
were ignoraat; and to make matters worse, 
there was no proper examination or restriction ; 


consequently quacks abounded. There was no 
penny post, and no bank to receive the savings 
of the poor. “In spite of all these privations,” 
wrote Sydney, ‘I lived on quietly, and am now 
utterly ashamed that I was not more discon- 
tented, and utterly surprised that all these 
changes and inventions did not occur two cen- 
turies before.” In spite of all their short- 
comings, in comfort the old times were often 
great times, producing noble and great men, 
who spent their lives for the good of their fel- 
low-creatures. The majority of modern im- 
provements may be and are little things; but 
these “little things are dear to man.” They 
permit him to act more freely; they are so 
many stumbling-blocks taken out of the way of 
general advancement.— Scientific American. 





THE MURDER PREVENTED. 
A REMARKABLE FACT. 

Mr. Rich was a respectable tradesman in 
the north of Eogland, and had in his employ 
three young men, Matthew, James, and Sam- 
uel. Matthew was a pious man, and in all 
respecty a good servant. James and Samuel, 
on the contrary, were artful and wicked men, 
who ate at the table and lived in the house of 
the man whom they meant to injure. 

After a while, James and Samuel entered 
into business on their own account, in a neigh- 
boring town. They did not, however, break 
off all connection with Mr. Rich, but dealt 
with his establishment as a wholesale house. 
Matthew continued in his situation for years, 
and was employed as traveller, that is, when 
the duties of traveller had to be performed, 
they fell upon him. 

Time passed on; James and Samuel were 
settled, and their relation to their former em- 
ployer appeared most amicable, when a strange 
incident occurred. It was mid-winter, the day 
had been wet and the night was dreary, and 
Matthew, after a long ride on horseback, was 
returning home. He had been getting in 
accounts, and had upon him a considerable sum 
of money. The day had been long, through 
press of business, it was also the last day of 
the week, and he had taken a shorter way 
home. In passing into that way he had to 
ford a small brook. But when he came into 
the midst of the stream, the horse suddenly 
stopped, and restively refused to proceed; nor 
could he by any means induce it to go forward. 
Nothing remained but to take another road. 
This incident delayed and somewhat annoyed 
him, but he got home safely. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Matthew 
generally attended public worship thrice on the 
Lord’s-day. But that day he was so fatigued 
that he proposed to stay at home in the after- 
noon, and allow the family to go out. His 
proposal was accepted, and he was left alone in 
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the house. When the family had been gone 
awhile, instead of taking repose, as he at first 
inclined, he resolved to spend a little time in 
private devotion. He therefore read his Bible, 
and knelt in prayer, and found it good for him 
to draw nigh unto God. It was a gracious 
season ; but how long he continued in prayer 
he knew not. He rose from his knees saying, 
“This is none other than the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” 

As soon as Mr. Rich came in from public 
worship, he perceived that some one had been 
to the bureau, where the money had been 
deposited ; and, on going to examine, he found 
that the entire eum had disappeared. Matthew 
protested that he had not taken it, nor did Mr. 
Rich think he had, but the money was gone, 
and some one must have taken it. As Mr. 
Rich and Matthew were talking about the 
affair, they heard a noise, avd at once hastened 
to the place whence the noise proceeded. They 
were just in time to see a man escaping from 
the lower part of the neighboring premises, 
and had no doubt he was the thief. But 
though they immediately commenced pursuit, 
he clean escaped. The money was in local 
bank notes, and the numbefs were known; and 
payment was stopped at the bank. 

Months passed away, and the robbery had 
almost ceased to be mentioned, when one day 
Mr. Rich received a message from the bank, 
stating that his presence was required imme- 
diately on urgent business. He went and 
learned that James and Samuel, having pre- 
sented the missing notes, were detained till he 
came. When they appeared, Mr. Rich told 
them that of courae they must state by what 
means they became possessed of the money. 
As the property was found in their hand, they 
must either clear themselves of the suspicion 
attaching to them, or confess their guilt. If 
they came by the notes honestly, proof would 
be easy; if they were privy to the robbery 
and confessed the whole, there would be no 
prosecution. 

Their deposition was as follows:—On the 
Saturday, when Matthew called upon them, 
they thought he had a large sum of money 
upon him, and resolved to waylay and rob him. 
They therefore provided arms, and were await- 
ing him when the horse refused to ford the 
brook. It was their intention to seize him as 


soon as possible after he got over the brook ; } 


came to the room in which they were aware 
the-money was usually kept. The room was 
not, as they hoped, unoccupied; Matthew was 
there, but he was on his knees. What was to 
be done? No time must be lost. The money 
they were determined to have; so one placed 
himself, pistol in hand, by the man at prayer, 
while the other proceeded to rifle the bureau. 
That was a critical moment; for had Matthew 
in any way indicated that he was aware of 
their presence, or attempted to rise from bis 
knees, the armed men would have shot him on 
the spot. Strange, he perceived them not; ‘so 
_ escaped with the booty, and he with his 
ife. 

Tt was impossible to listen to such a recital 
without a shudder. And while Mr. Rich felt 
deeply to God for such a marked interposition 
of his providence, his feeling towards those 
who had proved themselves guilty of such 
enormity was one of mingled horror and pity. 
They were in his power, but he would not 
harm them. He remembered that it is written, 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord ;” and he was content to leave them to 
their conscience and God. His hand was not 
upon them; in so far as he was concerned, 
they were safe and free. But, though Mr. 
Rich had forgiven them, they could not forget 
that they took front rank in the highest order 


-of criminals, or cease to feel the turpitude of 


their offence. And therefore there was no 
need of a’ public prosecution; they executed 
their own sentence. The wicked project had 
been possible to them; but they deemed it im- 
possible to live in a country where their guilt 
was known. A little time sufficed for them to 
settle their affairs; and then they lett the 
country, never to return.— The British Friend. 


——_——__- 0 





For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
A WORD FOR THE DOWN-TRODDEN. 


Whence comes that stifled groan, so full of anguish? 
Breathed out upon the breath of morn, so bright 
That it might seem no heart should bleed or lan- 

guish 
When the great Father gives such glorious light. 


But mark that dusky form, emerging slowly 
From yon half-opened door of cabin small. 

Grief dims his eye. His mien is timid, lowly. ‘ 
He lingers still, but must obey the call 


Of him who drives afield his fellow being 
To toil, and sweat, and bleed beneath his hand ; 


but when they were thus far defeated, they! Who, even now, his mute reluctance seeing 


hastened and managed to get that same night; 


into Mr. Rich’s house. They knew that Mr. 
Rich and Matthew generally went to public 


Goads on this shrinking one to join the band, 


Beside the weeping partner of his sorrow 
All night he’ s brooded o’er their first-born son, 


worship on the Sabbath afternoon, and resolved | Whose quick, bot breath, gave fears that e’re the 


to wait in concealment till the family should 
be away, and then come down and take the 


morrow 
Death’s cold embrace would clasp their only one. 


money. As soon, therefore, as they judged! He was a light, their wretched home illuming, 


proper after Mr. Rich left the house, they 


Save for the dread that some vile trader’s hand 
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Should snatch him while in healthful childhood a Behold the portals open, and o’er the threshold 


blooming, 
And burst for’aye the sweet paternal band. 


More bitter far to see him rudely driven 
In hopeless bondage, evermore to groan, 

Than yield him now, while pure and fit for heaven, 
To him who lent and only claims his own. 


But must they go? His loving eye is pleading 
For the soft tending of a parent’s hand ; 

Ab yes! it is for this their hearts are bleeding, 
As o’er his couch, irresolute they stand. 


To the great house the mother must be going, 
All day to cater for ber master’s taste ;, 

Caucasian blood through all her veins is flowing, 
But to her servile task she now must haste. 


Oh for one day of respite for that mother, 

To watch her boy, and sooth his slightest moan; 
That sacred trust is yielded to another, 

Perchance from age and suffering, callous grown. 


But turn the picture; Mark!. the scene grows 
brighter: 
Through the unfoldings of the Father’s will 
Oppression yields; the tyrant’s hold grows slighter. 
Years have sped by, the boy is living still. 


God sent his healing angel softly flitting 
To guard the oppressed one in his lowly bed; 
And fell disease his prostrate form was quitting, 
While working on, they thought their darling dead. 


And now with growing strength, his hopes grow 
stronger, 
That the vile yoke, his hapless parents wore, 
On Afric’s injured sons shall rest no longer, 
But freedom’s blessings spread from shore to shore. 


And shall we check his rising aspiration ? 
Shall cruel prejudice crush out all hope? 
And paralyse each aim at elevation ? 
No! give each latent power its widest scope. 


Let every helpless hand be now extended, 
To aid the freedman on his upward way ; 
Ask not his lineage, or from whom descended, 
Enough to know, he needs our aid to-day. 


Not food and raiment only must we send him, 
The mortal part to comfort and sustain ; 

But aid for culture and improvement lend him, 
And all that his humanity may claim. 


Say, can we hope to enter through those portals, 
Where dwell the spirits of the good and true, 
If now we slight, or injure these immortals 
Because tlieir covering bears a darker hue. 
2d mo. 22d, 1864. 
—_——_-—~ 92 —__—— 


WAITING BY THE GATE. 


“ Beside a massive gateway built up in years gone 
by, 
Upon whose top the clouds in eternal shadow lie, 
While streams the evening sunshine on quiet 
wood and lea, 
I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for 
me, 


“ The tree tops faintly rustle beneath the breeze’s 
flight, 
A soft and soothing sound, yet it whispers of the 
night ; 
I hear the woodthrush piping one mellow descant 
‘ more, 
And 


day is o’er. 


scent the flowers that blow when the heat of 


now, ® 
There steps a wedry one with a pale and fur- 
rowed brow ; : 
His count of years is full, his allotted task is 
wrought; : 
He passes to his rest from a place that needs him 
not. 


‘(In sadness then I ponder how quickly fleets the 


hour 

Of human strength and action, man’s courage 
and his power. 

I muse while still the woodthrush sings down 
the golden day, 

And as I look and listen, the sadness wears 


away. 
“Again the hinges turn, and a youth, departing, 
throws 
A look of longing backward, and sorrowfully 
goes ; 
A blooming maid, unbinding the roses from her 


hair : 
Moves mournfully away from amidst the young 
and fair. + 


“ Oh glory of our race that so suddenly decays! 
Oh crimson flush of morning that darkens as we 
gaze! 
Oh breath of summer blossoms that on the rest- 
less air 
Scatters a moment’s sweetness, and flies we know 
not where ! 


“T grieve for life’s bright promise, just shown and 
then withdrawn ; 
But still the sun shines round me: the evening 
birds sing on, 
And I again am soothed, and beside the ancient 


gate, 
In this soft evening sunlight, I calmly stand and 
wait. 
“ Orce more the gates are opened ; an infant group 
go out, 


The sweet smile quenched forever, and stilled 
the sprightly shout. 

Oh frail, frail tree of Life, that upon the green- 
sward strows 

Its fair young buds unopened, with every wind 
that blows ! 


“ So come from every region, so enter, side by side, 
The strong and faint of spirit, the meek and men 
of pride. 
Steps of earth’s great and mighty, between those 
pillars gray, 
And prints of little feet mark the dust along the 
way. 
“ And some approach the threshold whose looks 
are blank with fear, 
And some whose temples brighten with joy in 
drawing near, 
As if they saw dear faces, and caught the gra- 


cious eye 

Of Him, the Sinless Teacher, who came for us to 
die. 

“T mark the joy, the terror; yet these, within my 

heart, 

Can neither wake the dread nor the longing to 
depart ; 

And, in the sunshine streaming on quiet wood 
and lea, 

I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for 
me. 

W. C. Bryant. 
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PERSIAN TEACHING. 


A Sweet Philosophy.—Thecelebrated teacher, 
Rabbi Meir, sat during the whole of one Sab- 
bath-day in the public school, instructing the 
people. During bis absence from the house, 
his two sons died—both of them of uncommon 
beauty, and enlightened in the law. His wife 
bore them to her bed chamber, laid them npon 
the marriage bed, and spread a white covering 
over their bodies. In the evening the Rabbi 
came home. 

She reached him a goblet. He praised the 
Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank, 
and asked : 


“Where are my two sons, that I may give 
them my blessing? I repeatedly looked round 
the school, and I did not sce them there. 
Where are my sons, that they, too, may drink 
of the cup of blessing?” 


“They will not be far off,” she said, and 
placed food before him, that he might eat. 


He was in a gladsome and genial mood ; and 
when he had said grace after the meal, she 
thus addressed him : 


“ Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain 
propose to thee one question.” 

“ Ask it, then, my love,” he replied. 

“A few days ago a person intrusted some 
jewels to my custody; now he demands them 
again. Should I give them up ?” 

“This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, 
“which my wife should not have thought it 
necessary to ask. What! wouldst thou hesi- 
tate or be reluctant to restore to every one his 
own ?” 

“No,” she replied; “ but yet I thought it 
best not to restore them without acquainting 
thee therewith.” 

She then led him to the chamber, and step- 
ping to the bed, took the white covering from 
the dead bodies. 

“ Ah! my sons, my sons!” loudly lamented 
the father. ‘“ My sons, the light of my eyes, 
and the light of my understanding! I was 
= father, but you were my teachers in the 

aw.” 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. 
At length she took her husband by the hand 
and said, “ Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that 
we must not be reluctant to restore that which 
was intrusted to our keeping? See, the Lord 
gave, and the Lord has taken away, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“ Blessed be the name of the Lord! echoed 
Rabbi Meir ; “ and blessed be his name for thy 
sake, too; for well it is written: Whoso hath 
found a virtuous wife hath a greater treasury 
than costly pearls. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.” —Journal of Health. 


From the Westminster Revicw. 
THE TUNNEL UNDER MONT CENIS. 
(Concluded from page 110.) 

For the directors of the works, and the en- 
gineers carrying them out under their orders, 
no praise can be deemed extravagant. The 
glory of utilizing a force hitherto without em- 
ployment, and of contriving means for execu- 
ting a work which seemed to defy the utmost 
resources of art, belongs entirely to the former ; 
but the great merit of the latter cannot fail to 
be appreciated, if we consider the extraordi- 
nary difficulties with which they have had to 
contend. At no time, and in no circumstances, 
would the task of inaugurating an entirely new 
system of machinery, constructed on purely 
theoretical principles, the action of which was 
totally unknown, and whose every defect had 
to be discovered, and a remedy devised by the 
light of the experience practically acquired day 
by day, without any data, either in books or in 
engineering traditions, which could be of the 
slightest use as a guide, while a whole series of 
complicated manceuvres had to be taught toa 
large band of workmen all at once, have been 
an easy one; but in the case before us the in- 
herent difficulties were incalculably increased 
by adventitious ones. They would have been 
great enough in the centre of an industrial dis- 
trict, with workshops and tool manufactories 
close at hand, with a choice of intelligent me- 
chanics, trained to turn their attention to dif- 
ferent kinds of work—what must they have 
been in an Alpine region, buried in snow for 
nearly half the year, far away from even a vil- 
lage offering the smallest resources, with only 
such workshops on the spot as could execute 
small repairs or slight modifications in the ma- 
chinery, while every alteration of real import- 
ance had to be made in Belgium by the origi- 
nal contractors? If we consider, moreover, 
that all the requirements, and the very daily 
subsistence of great pumbers of workmen* col- 
lected together from distant places had to be 
provided for—that bridges had to be built, and 
roads constructed, before even a cart could ar- 
rive at the scene of the works, besides the res- 
ervoirs and canals we have already mentioned, 
and that all this was accomplished in a country 
and by a nation among which all industrial en- 
terprise had been unknown, and political and 
commercial liberty had only just sprung into 
life, we think it must be conceded that no pan- 
egyric can exceed the deserts of such men as 
M. Borelli, local director at Bardonnéche, and 
MM. Mella and Copello, who have successively 
oceupied the same post at Fourneaux. It is 
indeed their highest praise to say that they 





*QOn the first of January, 1863, nine hundred 
workmen were employed at Bardonnéche, and seven 
hundred and twenty at Modane, a number intende# 
to be increased during the past year. 
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have overcome difficulties like those we have way to his own table and eats greasy fried 
briefly hinted at above, leaving it to such of | meats, vegetables sodden in butter, and pastry 
our readers as are practically acquainted with lor pudding as a make-weight to keep the load 
engineering enterprises ts appreciate their mag-| down ; the farmer is only the representative of 
nitude, and brought the works and the ma-|a class, for persons of all conditions in life are 
chinery to.a state of such forwardness and per-| guilty of similar practices. As this perform- 
fection,as to make it possible approximatively to|ance is solely a matter of individual concern 
calculate the time and cost still requisite to as-| the law has no right to interfere, but we should 
sure the completion of this extraordinary work. | like to know why a man in such a case is not 
All the persons concerned in it have given | equally a suicide with him who saps the foun- 
such proof of their capacity and energy, that) dation of life with slow but subtle narcotics— 
it would be unjust to doubt that they will con-|laudanum, opium in other forms, and the im- 
tinue to the end equal to themselves, and we | moderate use of tobacco? 
therefore look with confidence to their final suc-| Perhaps we erred in drawing an illustration 
cess at the period they have assigned for the| between a man and his beasts, because the lat- 
conclusion of their labors. The annual report | ter seldom or never exceed the bounds of the 
the chief directors are bound to present to the | instinct which nature has provided them with ; 
Italian Parliament, and of which the one now|but this trait being removed in the septient 
before us is the first (since none could be made| being—man—he gorges himself to repletion, 
until the mechanical perforation had been suf-|and sooner or later his or her posterity fall 
ficiently tried to attest its powers), must be| victims to the abuse of the stomach. Some 
looked for each spring with increasing inter-| digestive organs are strong fortresses. Fif- 
est, and engineers will be glad to learn that|teen-inch shot in the shape of huge, doughy, 
the present volume holds out a promise of; apple dumplings, Greek fire in the semblance 
a technical work already in course of com-|of scalding liquids, followed by deluges of ice 
pilation, giving a detailed description of the| water at the same meal, rifle shot and Minnie 
different machines and an account of their| bullets, disguised as pickels and sharp spices, 
action, both in a theoretical and practical) have no apparent effect. ‘ Pshaw,” says the 
point of view, as well as accurate data, illus-| robust reader, “‘ my stomach can stand anything. 
trating the phenomena connected with the|I never was sick in my life.” All that is 
compression of" air, besides various studies on/ quite probable; but the strongest fortification 
the use that may be made of it as an industrial) in the world cannot resist the slow advance of 
force, which it is hoped may be given to the| rifle-pit, sap, mine and parallel, and the engin- 
public in the course of the next two years. eer knows full well that when he puts spade 
To this future work and in the mean while/| into the ground the stronghold is virtually his. 
to the appendix of the present report, with its} The comparison holds good with the stomachs 
excellent illustrations, we must refer whosoever | of men; although for atime the individuals 
wishes to acqurie an exact knowledge of the| who compose generations of families may defy 
state of the works under Mont Cénis, and espe-| disease of the peculiar nature discussed, their 
cially of the means employed for boring the! posterity will be enfeebled until they are liter- 
tunnel. If we have succeeded in giving our|ally swept off the face of the earth entirely, 
readers any clear general notion of this great| or their blood absorbed into new and healthier 
undertaking, and of the vast commercial inter-| organizations. Thus we see races, or rather 
ests involved in its success, we have done all| families, die out; so great names perish. In 
that lies within the province of a reviewer, and|some cases drink has destroyed the coating of 
can but rejoice in having had the opportunity | the stomach ; in others high living and dissi- 
of paying our tribute of admiration to the men| pation generally, kept up through a series of 
who are at once doing so much for the honor| years, are the sap and mine of which we spoke 
of the Italian name, and the advantage and | previously. 
prosperity of the world at large. To paraphrase Patrick Henry, “Is money so 
ats dear and ease so sweet as to be purchased at 
the sacrifice of life and health?” Far better, 
in a physical sense, the humblest laborer, with 
his simple fare and regular habits, than the 
Tt is one of the mysteries of human nature! millionaire and his disordered constitution. 
that mankind abuse themselves in some re-| The latter is of no more use to civilization as 
spects more than they would animals. The| regards repopulating the world with healthy 
careful farmer sees that his stock has every-| human beings than a wooden puppet. 
thing needful to health and comfort, that itis} The great social vice of the American peo- 
under shelter, and has enough, but not too| ple is eating too much and too fast. We are 
much, to eat; and from this prudent provision|as a race naturally nervous in temperament, 
for his pocket’s sake, the farmer goes straight-|and this added to the evils first-mentioned, re- 


From the Scientific American, 
ABUSE OF THE STOMACH. 
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sults in the long, lean physiognomies charac-| will be living in obedience, not only to the laws 


teristic of the nation. When an American 
business man takes dinner, he does so geuerally 
with overeagerness and a sort of gulping 
choke, as if it were an unpleasant duty which 
is painful to witness. In all probability his 
mind is actively engaged in calculating his 
profits and losses, when he should be wholly at 
ease and cheerful. Now, every one must know 
that such practices are wrong—that they are 
not what nature intended. ‘The organs of the 
human body, particularly the digestive ones, 
are delicate in the extreme, and when used 
Tudcly, nature revolts and disease results. If it 
is disputed that stomachs are naturally delicate, 
we may take the case of a hardy out-door 
worker ; confine him toa sedentary or partially 
sedentary life, and require him to overload his 
stomach as too many men do, and then mark 
the result. He willas assuredly become dys- 
peptic as any one else. 

‘the punishment inflicted on such infractions 
of common sense are severe but justly imposed, 
and the remedy is as simple as obvious. Of 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, there are none 
more distressing than those which arise from 
indigestion. We are not of that class who put 
faith in nostrums, bitters, purges and the whole 
nauseous category of the pharmacopoia for the 
reduction of the disease in question. When 
the system is already enfeebled we are to sus- 
tain it, not debilitate it; and this can only be 
done by food of the proper kind, taken in the 
right way at certain times. We are not going 
to run araid against doctors, or poach over 
their field ; but we do think that patients af- 
flicted with dyspepsia have the means of cure 
within their own reach. We have no recipes 
to furnish, as we are not exactly in the medical 
line of business; but we feel it incumbent to 
lift up our voices against the universal abuse of 
the stomach and digestive organs which pre- 
vails so extensively; Advice is very cheap, 
and. those who fear the approach of a disordered 
condition of the parts*mentioned, should take 
measures in time to prevent the real attack. 
Nature makes feints in every part of the sys. 
tem: she hangs out head aches and stomach 
‘aches, pains in the back and limbs, horrible 
lassitude and inanity generally over the whole 
system, as warnings that ere long the grand at- 
tack which cannot be repulsed will take place. 
Eat slowly, and even solemnly, if you must, 
reader ; but be cheerful and merry if you can; 
eat slowly, make your teeth do what nature in- 
tended they should, and do not delegate their 
work to the stomach ; it has no teeth and is in- 
tended for another purpose than mastication. 
Live temperately and avoid excitement ; eschew 
quack medicines: eat only the best and sim. 
plest food, and if you do not recover wholly 
you will at least be improved, and certainly 


of nature, but to those of prudence and com- 
mon senee. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 
BY AMOTHER. * 
Morning Reflections. 

The last morning of the week has again come 
round, and as the rays of the morning light 
come into my chamber window, they tell me to 
waste no time in bed, but to rouse myself, be 
up and doing, with heart and strength, the 
duties of the day. They tell me to join with 
every living thing in praise to our heavenly 
Father and Friend. ‘To try to fill my heart 
with pure and holy thoughts, bright and hap- 
py hopes, and earnest resolutions to resist all 
that shall tempt me from the right way. May 
I now, in the morning of life, “‘ remember my 
Creator,” that as I grow in strength, 1 may 
increase in the love of goodness and truth, so 
that every day will find me better than the 
past. Bless me, and help me, Father in heav- 
en, and preserve me from all wrong. 





Evening Reficctions. 

Let me this evening review the events of the 
past week, and ask myself, if I have daily tried 
to abstain from evil, and keep myself unspotted 
from the world. Have I remembered that T 
am accountable for the time and talents com- 
mitted to my care? Have I prayed for help 
to do right. or have I depended on my own 
strength in the trying hours which come, even 
to a child? Have | taken Jesus as my great 
example, trying to be obedient, humble, lowly 
and patient under crosses and disappointments? 

Let me think wherein I have failed in any 
of my duties, and should the next week’s set- 
ting sun find me still enjoying life on this 
earth, may it also find me improved in charac- 
ter, and more earnest in fitting myself for the 
work I have to do here, and for the eujoyment 
of heaven. 

“ Those that seek me early, shall find me.” 


From the Public Ledger. 
THE HEALTH OF FARMERS’ FAMILIES. 


Dr. Hall, of New York city, has furnished a 
paper on this subject to the last published re- 
port of the Agricultural Department, which is 
well worth study and reflection not only by 
farmers, but, iu a measure, by the heads of all 
families. It seems that, in this State, Dr. 
Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Insane Hospital, 
found that nearly one-seventh of the whole 
number of insane were from the families of 
farmers. In Ohio and in Massachusetts the 
greatest number of those brought to the Insane 
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Asylum were farmers’ wives and daughters. 
Nor dq farmers live the longest, as is commonly 
supposed, and as is the case, with one or two 
exceptions, in England. Even the clergy, 
whose brains are constantly tasked and who 
take as a class quite insufficient exercise, live 
longer. The most prominent cause for this 
seems to be the confinement of the mind to one 
idea or class of ideas. Incessant thinking on 
one subject always tends.to craze the mind, and 
it would seem that the isolated lives of many 
farmers, their narrow and restricted range of 
thought and occupation is one chief cause of 
this tendency to insanity and early death. Now 
there is absolutely no pursuit that tends so 
much to afford variety of occupation and culture, 
if rightly pursued, as agriculture. There is 
work for the hands, and work for the heart and 
domestic affections, and work for the brain in 
the severest study, if the agriculturist be only 
sufficiently educated and properly inclined. 
The study of manures, the analysis of soils 
afford scope for the pursuit of chemistry, mest 
directly profitable. There are few farmers that 
might not make many new applications of all 
the mechanical skill they can acquire in apply- 


think of using to the hired hands, male or fe- 
male, of his farm. 

Many a farmer allows his wife’s rest to be 
broken into at night, either in the care of sick 
children, or in performing duties crowded out 
of the day by his own neglect. It is only the 
other day that a poor woman fell headforemost 
into the well by slipping on the ice in drawing 
up a bucket of water, and was drowned, all 
for want of the commonest protection to the well 
or arrangements for raising the water. The 
proper education of the agricultural classes 
throughout this State has become a great ne- 
cessity. Fully half the labor, both of men 
and women, is wasted for want of knowledge, 
forethought and contrivance. What is worse, 
afar larger proportion of the life, health and 
happiness of all is thus wasted even by per- 
sons with large capital, through greediness of 
gain. 


THE MAGNOLIA. 


In the spring, the magnolia tree is covered 
with blossom buds long before the leaves 
appear. What if, on-the south and eaet 


2 ; ; ; ; branches, where the sun strikes warm, the 
ing and improving the implements in use to 





: : buds should begin to unfold, exhaling delicious 
save labor. The care of stock involves a study} odor and should exclaim. “Now we are 
f the of the laws of natural history that might well|}in5v! Now we know we have blossomed 
_— employ the mind in another direction. One of seca all the air is sweet about us;” and one 
_ the most successful English farmers used to| jittle closed bud, on the north side sheuhl say, 
aah oy pr aa — of — — 10 — os “It is of no use for me to try to open; I have 
hel cise on 1s farm; then he would was and | no fragranee.” “But,” says the coaxing sun, 
P dress, and sit down to the mental calculations | ,, If vou will coly enclesm your leaves. and 18 
own of his farm and the education of his children, one i unen he pom hesome like the 
— in the course of which he contrived to write others.’ « No, £ Witt not,” answers the bud ; 
Sig | ntme of the rehen and ow, vgyrous and {am oot worby to un hat perfume breath 
an? Review ” beclvastte gen 0b sie oie ante wy 
? ’ 
aa But the hardships of farmers’ wives, in this | and if it will give itself up to the sun a little 
this State, would seem to be peculiarly great, and | while, on all the round tree, there shall be mo 
arac- they are much more likely to mental disease | blossom which yields more sweetuess to the air. 
r the and early death than farmers. Instead of the} Now, Christians are not to remain in the bud 
ment ruddy-cheeked dairy maids of England, we have | form forever, waiting for the fragrance and joy 
too often farmers’ daughters and wives sinking | of the blossom. Unfolding will give fragrance. 
yearly into hopeless insanity. This is mostly | God lives wide open, and he commands men to 
=.” for want of care and free arrangement on the|doso. Do not be continually looking within, 
, ¢ part of men. Often the wood is neglected in| and hovering over the abyss of selt-conscious- 
‘ cutting, and then has to be used green, and cut | ness; but begin to do, to live, to love, and joy 
up by females. Panes of glass are broken, and | will follow.’ —Guide to Holiness.” 
8. ee give colds to those heated by the hard 
hed a work of washing and baking and churning. . ile a ial 
ed re- Washing ought never to be pon. Sena by mie The impartial judge, or judgment, knows 
oh is mothers ; yet most of them have it to do. oe a - ae no more than 
the peasant; his kindre an a stranger. 
ly by Then too the want of respect and proper pro- Nay, his enemy is sure to be on equal terms 
of all tection of the women of his household, by the | with his friend, when he is upon the beach. 
» Dr. farmer, often greatly increases their cares and 
spital, sorrows. Many a farmer and, it may be added,| A private life is to be preferred; the honor 
whole many a husband, in every walk of life, speaks} and gain of public posts bearing no proportion 
ies of habitually to his wife, before others, in terms] with the comfort of it. The one is free and 
~ the more imperious and degrading than he would | quiet, the other servile and noisy — Penn. 
nsane 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour aNnD Meau.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 00, extra at $7 50. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$7 75 and $8 00 per barrel, and fancy at 950. Small 
sales to the trade from $7 00 up to $9 25 for com- 
mon and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flout $7 00. 
Corn Meal is scarce at $5 75 for Pennsylvania, and 
$6 25 for Brandywine. 


Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 80 a 1 85 per bushel,and white at from $1 90 to 
200. Rye is scare at $1 45a $150. Corn—Yel- 
low is quiet at $1 31 a1 32 afloat. Uats are un- 
changed—sales of Penna. at 88 a 90 cts. Last sales 
of Penna. Barley at $1 35a 1 40,and of Malt at 
$1 60a 1 70. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is in good demand at $7 25 
& $7 50 per 641bs. Timothy is unsettled at $2 50 
a $275 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at 
$3 37. 
LS 

\ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 

Pa., for Boys and Young Mex. 
Gro. A. Newsoxp, Principal. 

Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 
llth of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kennett Square P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th months. @. A. N. 


4th month 16, 1864.—+f. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys ; situated on the Cross- 

wicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks, 

TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 


For further particulars address, 


Heyry W. Rigeway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m 








ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boarpine Scuoo.t ror Gigzs. 


This Institution, beautifully and healthfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in all the elementary and 
higher branches of an Exauisn, CuassicaL, und 
Maruematicat, Education. The French language is 
taught ty a native French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. 0., Bucks County, 
Penna. IsrarL J. GRAHAME. 

Jane F. Graname. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 





M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
‘quisite for Funerals farnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves in all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale 


Sth mo. 1863—1 yr. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





ANTED by a Friend in the country, a lad who 
wishes to learn farming. He must be the 
child of a member, and will be considered as one of 
the family. Apply to Emmor Comly, or Amos J. 
Peaslee, Clarksboro’, N. J. 4th mo. 9tb.—tf. 


SEVERAL 





OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


sets ‘Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly WINE vinnic dcctoiscce  covesisesees $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's works, 2 vols......++ 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal... aan 86| OO 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isaxc Martin and Rufus 

Hall, each.......0. esse eccccccccccerccccre 38 
Also, Journal of John Comly.. laces qesiesiosseeme 1.50 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. 





OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is als. large school- 
house convenient to the dwellin @the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicel ¥ shaded. This 
property has recently been usev *s a Loarding 
school, with satisfactory success. he location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighb. .»0d good, and 
convenient to places of worship, s: \ools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of F.Alsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville,.and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esenezer Hance, near the premises. 

WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 

Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 





3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. 

T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
e Sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 

Books, aud Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—l1y. 





YTEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 
* Philadelphia. Peter copay Philadelphia. 
less & Siter, & 
George Quimby, New York. 


Wm. Neal, 
isaac Jeans & Co., 
Drexel & Co., Bankers, i 


Budd & Comly, “ Ward & Brother, Rochester, N.Y. 
Geo. Keck, S Dare, Sproston rs Co., 
4m 25 ’63—ly 


ep 


